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than in hostile slum settings where external factors have profound quences of their own.
These findings suggest the need to design interventions to fit th< tional needs of the family and to focus on different problems in di types of communities. Interventions focused on internal family dy are more likely to be successful with families whose malfunctionin, more direct impact on delinquent behavior. Family therapy may b< fective intervention for youths from a stable community whose offer minor, but it is likely to be less effective with delinquents am families who reside in disorganized slum communities. For famili hard-core poverty area, interventions that help them combat envirc tal pressures must take priority over those affecting the family's ii dynamics. Here a more fruitful strategy might be a community-o one, such as bringing families with similar problems together tc more effective pressure on public and private agencies to providi adequate services and jobs.
CONTROL AND SOCIAL LEARNING THEORIES AND FAMILY INTERVEI
Control theory postulates that the individual's social bonds are th for the conforming behavior; when the bonds to society are weaken dividuals are freed to engage in criminal activities (see Empey, volume; Hirschi 1969). It suggests that a key task of preventic rehabilitation programs is the strengthening of attachments of indii to the family as well as other central social institutions includi school, community, and workplace.
Social learning theory fleshes out control theory by suggesting s mechanisms that strengthen and weaken the bonds to conventio Since both deviant and prosocial behaviors are influenced by curr< vironmental events, intervention procedures are most likely to be ef in populations where such influences can be altered. Thus delii populations in which the family and school constitute areas of inf are ideal targets in which to test applications of social learning th
Interventions based on social learning theory to date must be rej as preliminary but encouraging. One hypothesis underlying interv with delinquent populations is that the families of delinquent tee represent disintegrating systems (Alexander 1973), a viewpoint similar to that of many sociological theorists (Empey and Lubeck Hirschi 1969). These families show less interaction, less positive ii tion, and more negative or punitive interactions among family me than do families of nondelinquents. Thus interventions have, forth part, been aimed at increasing positive interaction and dimirronment. He suggests that where the external environment is relatively stable and secure, disrupted family conditions may more frequently generate delinquent outcomesdination would provide many in the development of intervention programs does not, however, necessarily guarantee adequateention and evaluation are designed conjointly.
